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Indeterminacy and Planning 


A capital budget, prepared by the 
planning staff, approved by the plan 
commission, and adopted by the city 
council—this is probably the most 
satisfactory accomplishment in plan- 
ning. The adopted capital budget is 
concrete, the projects become tangi- 
ble streets, buildings, parks, schools. 
The capital budget is immediate, no 
delay once the city council has said 
yes, no endless evening speeches be- 
fore civic clubs trying to sell an idea. 
No waiting until you are old and 
hard-of-hearing to find out if you 
will be accepted or rejected. 

But there is apt to be a feeling of 
desperate urgency about getting a 
capital budget adopted that is more 
than just the urgency of the need for 
the scheduled projects. There is apt 
to be a feeling (not conscious, to be 
sure) that if we don’t get these proj- 
ects built may not need 
them. 


soon, we 


DurING THE First Years of the 
40’s when it was clear that the United 
States was not going to be able to act 
as the arsenal for the Western Allies 
and at the same time keep its urban 
physical plant up-to-date, there was 
a big push to store up a batch of pub- 
lic works plans. This was a shelf of 
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projects. When the war was finished 
and the inevitable (sic) depression 
occurred, you had only to reach up 
on the shelf and you were ready to 
put all the unemployed soldiers and 
munitions makers to work on useful 
public projects. 

Cities were encouraged to prepare 
projects that were needed to carry 
out the objectives of a master plan, 


and most of those that were prepared 
did follow from planning studies. 


Tue Campaicn for a shelf of proj- 
ects was not overwhelmingly success- 
ful. This was partly because the en- 
gineers and architects who would have 
designed the projects were so in- 
volved in the immediate demands for 
war-oriented construction there was 
nothing left for peacetime planning. 
But this did not turn out nearly so 
unfortunate as we guessed it would. 

In the first place, there was no dev- 
astating depression after the war, so 
the made-work aspect was unneces- 
sary. But the war years did create a 
backlog of public needs, and public 
construction eventually got under- 
way on a large scale. 

In the second place, and appro- 
priate to this discussion, it was the 
experience in those cities that did 
have a shelf of sorts, that the more 
detailed and precise was the planning 
of the project, the more out-of-date 
and inadequate was that planning. In 
1940 we would have built it this way, 
in 1950 it was a good thing that we 
werent permitted to build it that 
way. 

This is a fundamental problem in 
planning: trying to do something that 
is valid today and will still be valid 
10 or 20 years from today. The cap- 
ital budget gets it done quick, before 
we change our minds because the 
situation, when tomorrow comes, is 
different from what, yesterday, we 
thought it would be. 


THE DiLemMMA shows up another 
way in zoning, where it is making 
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conscientious planners have night- 
mares. A planner tries to design the 
zoning regulations so that they fore- 
see all situations and forestall all 
sniping. This takes a terrific amount 
of verbal gymnastics, even to the 
point where pictures and diagrams 
become necessary because syntax is 
so involved and tortuous. The zoning 
ordinance becomes thicker and thick- 
er, ever more detailed and precise, 
ever more inflexible and authori- 
tarian. 


The law is an immediate instru- 
ment also, like a public building un- 
der construction. A completed build- 
ing, however, is relatively difficult 
to amend so you adjust your life as 
best you can to live with it. The 1955 
zoning ordinance, on the other hand, 
is easy to amend or tamper with in 
1960, so you can adjust it to fit 1960 
conditions—maybe legally, or prob- 
ably illegally or at least improperly. 
Then the best laid zoning plans start 
eroding away. 


Rigid rules are self-defeating. 
When, as in some modern zoning or- 
dinances, they go to extremes to be 
perfectly clear and definite, they 
leave no room for change. But change 
is inevitable. The greater the ac- 
curacy of words in giving the idea, 
the less margin for interpretation to 
accommodate unforeseen changes in 
the future. And if the words provide 
accurately for the future, they will 
have fallen short in meeting the needs 
of the present. 


This is not intended to be a criti- 
cism of capital budgeting or zoning. 
These are useful, if imperfect tools. 
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Editorial—continued 


Instead this is meant to point out the 
dilemma that we face in all planning 
efforts. It is just that there is need for 
something, some rule or creed or idea 
that we can fall back on. 

Tuts IDEA or set of ideas must be 
simple. It cannot be too specific, and 
it should rarely if ever be directly ap- 
plicable to a particular problem. But 
it must be of such nature and power 
that it may be interpreted to answer 
many questions. The example of the 
constitutional phrases “general wel- 
fare” and “interstate commerce” 
come to mind. 

It is hard for us to admit that the 
usefulness of a plan may increase 
with its generality, even with its am- 
biguity—like the Delphic Oracle. It 
is hard to admit that even a little part 
of the softness of the zoning board of 
appeals may be justified to correct 
the too carefully engineered strait 
jacket of the modern zoning regula- 
tions. 

We also like to favor the rule by 
law rather than by men—but hon- 
esty makes us recognize that we live 
under a rule of men’s interpretation 
of law. This we shall have in plan- 
ning as well—an interpretation by 
men of laws, or rules, or goals. We 
need improvement in the laws and 
goals but we will not get improve- 
ment by being more detailed and 
picayunish in our plans. (DOH) 
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Development Timing 

A New York trial court has upheld 
a development timing provision. The 
case, summarized in the May issue 
of Zontnc Dicest, concerns a “devel- 
opment district” in the town of 
Clarkstown. The zoning ordinance of 
the town requires lots of not less 
than 40,000 square feet. When pub- 
lic facilities are adequate, the town 
board is authorized to grant special 
permits for development on 22.500- 
square-foot lots. The board denied 
a special permit because existing 
school facilities as well as those pro- 
posed for construction by 1962 
would be inadequate to serve a pro- 
posed development. In Josephs Vv. 
Town Board of Clarkstown, the court 
upheld the board’s action: 

“It is all very well to speak gen- 
erally of an absolute duty on the 
part of a municipality to supply 
necessary school, highway and other 
facilities as it grows and expands in 
population and as the need for in- 
creased facilities arises, but it is clear 
that the duty of a municipality in this 
regard will not bar it from the right 
to reasonably regulate and control 
the density of population in specified 
districts in the interest of the public 
welfare and to avoid unnecessary 
hardship to individuals and tax- 
payers. eZ 


The May issue of Zontnc DIcEsT 
contains a full summary of the 
Josephs case—as well as summaries 
of 38 others. ZONING DiGEsT is avail- 
able from Aspro by annual subscrip- 
tion. 


Federal Program for 


The U. S. Geological Survey has 
initiated a program to prepare flood 
maps of urban areas. These maps 
will be of special value to planners 
in view of the growing interest in 
flood plain zoning. 

The first map to be completed by 
the USGS shows areas covered by the 
Kansas River floods of 1935 and 1951 
in the vicinity of Topeka, Kansas. 
In addition to the areas inundated by 
the floods, the map as issued shows: 

1. Graphs depicting the historical 
sequence of flood peaks. 

2. Profile of Kansas River during 
floods. 

3. A flood frequency curve, show- 
ing magnitude of past and probable 
frequency of future floods. 

1. Aerial 


photograph of largest 











Shopping Center Zoning 

Many of the problems faced by a 
planning agency are perplexing, but 
none more so than how to zone for 
a shopping center. In fact, many 
agencies have found themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma. It they de- 
cide ahead of time where a shopping 
center should be, they may cause a 
prohibitive rise in land prices. On 
the other hand, if they wait until a 
developer comes along with a pro- 
posal, they may be indulging in spot 
zoning. 

A way to get off the hook is pro- 
posed in Shopping Center Zoning, a 
new two-part report issued to PLAN- 
NING ADVISORY SERVICE subscribers. 
Part I discusses the characteristics 
of shopping center development; the 
role of shopping centers in the retail 
structure of the community; and 
planning and zoning considerations. 
Part II deals with explicit zoning 
provisions developed by cities and 
counties and with the practices they 
are following to meet the problems 
posed by shopping center develop- 
ment. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE pro- 
vides subscribers with an inquiry 
service and a series of monthly In- 
formation Reports. Rates are avail- 
able upon request. 


New Periodical 
Vewsletter, Bureau of Community 
Planning, University of Illinois, Ur- 


bana. Vol. I, No. 1, April 1960. 


Urban Flood Maps 


Kansas River flood of record. 

Other areas in which flood maps 
are under preparation include the 
Little Calumet River Valley in Illi- 
nois; Fairfax County, Virginia; and 
12 urban areas in Ohio, where the 
work is being done in cooperation 
with the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources. 

The first maps being prepared are 
financed entirely by federal funds 
It is hoped that after the method is 
developed, the program will be sup 
ported on a 50-50 matching basis in 
cooperation with state and local 
agencies. 

For further information on the pre 
gram, inquiries should be addressed 
to Chief, Surface Water Branch, U. $. 


Geological Survey, Washington 25 
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Dade County is an area 40 miles 
wide and 51 miles long located on the 
extreme southeast coast of the Florida 


peninsula. It is the largest and most 
populated county in the state, even 
though only about 25 per cent of its 
2.054 square miles are habitable. The 
remainder is glade and swamp land. 
The eastern edge of the county is 
formed by a chain of islands (in- 
cluding Miami Beach) separated from 
the mainland by 3-mile-wide Biscayne 
Bay. The topography is flat—table-top 
flat—with elevations ranging from 
sea level to 22 feet. The coral bedrock 
is covered by a comparatively thin 
layer of soil which varies from sandy 
along the relatively high coastal ridge 
to muck in the lowlands. The coun- 
tryside has a rather sparse growth 
of pine trees and tropical flora. Rain- 
fall averages about 70 inches per 
year, most of it occurring during the 
late summer and fall months. The 
humidity is quite high, usually vary- 
ing between 60 and 85 per cent. The 
area is drained by the Miami River 
and a number of natural creeks and 





This article has been prepared by 
Walt Coburn, project planner with 
the Metropolitan Dade County Plan- 
ning Department. Photographs cour- 
tesy of Miami-Metro News Bureau. 
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THIS IS METROPOLITAN DADE COUNTY 


dredged canals flowing from the Ever- 
glades to the bay. 

The climate is subtropical — the 
only one in North America. Daytime 
temperatures average about 75 de- 
grees in winter and 85 in summer. 
The highest reading ever recorded by 
the Miami office of the weather 
bureau was 95 degrees; the lowest 
was 27 degrees in 1917. One of the 
factors responsible for the wonder- 
fully mild climate is that great ocean- 
river called the Gulf Stream. This 
50-mile-wide warm water current lies 
just a couple of miles off Miami 
Beach. Also, the Trade Winds, blow- 
ing up from the southeast, warm the 
area in winter and cool it in summer. 

All, however, is not quite perfect. 
Periodically, hurricanes have struck 
south Florida, and a few have caused 
heavy damage. They usually develop 
in the Caribbean and move slowly 
in a northwesterly direction. Records 
indicate that they follow the cyclical 
pattern of a severe storm approxi- 
mately every 25 years, and smaller 
ones more frequently. Dade County 
has not experienced a hurricane since 


the fall of 1950. 


History 
On Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513, 
Juan Ponce de Leon stepped ashore 






on a stretch of sandy beach at the 
mouth of the St. Johns River, near 
the site of present-day Jacksonville. 
and named his new _ discovery 
“Florida” . . . land of flowers. Con- 
tinuing his explorations, he sailed 
southward and landed at various 
places along the coast. According to 
some historical accounts, Senor de 
Leon was the first “tourist” to set 
foot on the islands that now comprise 
Miami Beach. The distinction of be- 
ing the first white man to explore 
south Florida, and what is now Dade 
County, officially belongs to a Spani- 
ard named de Fontenada who was 
the sole survivor of a shipwreck on 
the Florida Keys in 1545. The first 
Spanish military outpost in this re- 
gion was established in 1567 near 
the mouth of what is now the Miami 
River. The first Jesuit Mission was 
founded at the same location a year 
later. 

The following 250 years in the his- 
tory of the region to be known as 
Dade County was a period of con- 
tinued exploration, and _ building, 
abondoning, and rebuilding forts, 
missions, trading posts, and small 
settlements. Along with the entire 
Florida peninsula, the area figured 
in the early struggles between the 
white man and the red man, between 
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warring European nations fighting to 
control the New World, and later be- 
tween those nations and the fledgling 
United States of America. At various 
times, all or part of the area was 
governed by Spain, England, and 
France, and occasionally by maraud- 
ing privateers who conquered and 
held various coastal regions for pe- 
riods up to one year. For four years 
the area pledged its allegiance to 
the short-lived Republic of Florida. 
It finally became part of the Terri- 
tory of Florida, which the United 
States purchased from Spain in 1821. 

The original Dade County was 
created in 1836, nine years before 
the territory was admitted to the 
Union, and named after Major Fran- 
cis L. Dade, a U. S. Army officer 
who was killed fighting the Seminole 
Indians. The boundaries then  in- 
cluded much more land than the 
county now occupies—virtually the 
entire southern third of the peninsula. 
Florida became a state in 1845. 
Five years later, the Dade County 
population totaled only 159 persons. 
During the next 65 years, all or part 
of 24 counties were created from the 
original area of Dade. 

It was the extension of the Florida 
East Coast Railroad to the newly in- 
corporated city of Miami in 1896 
that started the rapid development of 
the region. The population of the 
county jumped from 861 in 1890 to 
4.955 at the turn of the century. By 
1920 the figure reached 42,753, as 
the economy plunged into the great 
Florida land boom. With this period 
came the rapid growth of Miami and 
the development of Miami Beach, 
Coral Gables, and other satellite com- 
munities. The area was fast becom- 
ing the resort center of the nation. 
Excessive speculation, coupled with a 
destructive hurricane, caused the bub- 
ble to burst in 1926; but recovery 
was surprisingly rapid. By the early 
1930’s, development was again rac- 
ing to keep pace with the expanding 


































population and the influx of tourists. 

By 1940, as the nation drew closer 
to war, the population of Dade Coun- 
ty passed the quarter million mark. 
The bright attire of the tourists was 
soon replaced by the khaki, olive 
drab, white, and blue of military uni- 
forms as various service branches es- 
tablished bases and training schools 
in the Greater Miami Area. In 1945, 
the post-war boom began. 

By 1950, Dade County had almost 
a half million permanent residents. 
and was still growing. It has been. 
and continues to be, one of the fast- 
est growing metropolitan areas in the 
United States. According to estimates, 
its population may increase to two 
and one-half million by 1985, and 
it is expected to be part of a metro- 
politan area that will include Brow- 
ard and Palm Beach counties. 


Population 

During the past 60 years, the an- 
nual rate of population growth has 
averaged about 7 per cent, with mod- 
erate increases during the boom years 
of the 1920's and the period following 
World War II, and small decreases in 
times of depression and warfare. This 
long-term, substantial rate of expan- 
sion is, however, destined to level off 
to an annual average of perhaps 4 
to 5 per cent over the next 25 years 
as existing vacant land is developed 
and facilities become more crowded. 

At present the population of Dade 
County is divided almost equally be- 
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tween the city of Miami, the 25 other 
municipalities in the county, and the 
unincorporated area. At the time of 
the 1955 special Dade County census, 
about 14 per cent of Dade’s popula- 
tion was nonwhite. The population 
was 49 per cent male and 51 per cent 
female. Only 8.3 per cent were 65 
years old or over. The average resi- 
dent’s age was 33.5 years. As might 
be expected, a significant segment of 
the population is of Cuban or Puerto 
Rican extraction. 

The present estimate of one million 
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permanent population is misleading. 
The addition of approximately three 
million tourists each year means that 
a monthly average of 250,000 visitors 
(more during the winter season, few- 
er in summer) use the facilities and 
services of Dade County. 


Metropolitan Government 

During the 24 years that Florida 
was a territory, all county commis- 
sioners were appointed by the terri- 
torial governor. With the change to 
statehood in 1845, the office of county 
commissioner became elective. Forty 
years later, the constitutional revision 
of 1885 provided for the division of 
each county into five districts and the 
election of a commissioner from each 
district. This is the administrative 
structure that prevails today in all of 
the 67 counties except one. The ex- 
ception is Metropolitan Dade County. 

On May 21, 1957, the most impor- 
tant change in the history of county 
government in the United States oc- 
curred” when the electors of Dade 
County adopted a home-rule char- 
ter establishing a metropolitan gov- 
ernment for the area. A new era of 
self determination dawned for the 
residents of this rapidly expanding, 
problem-plagued community. At long 
last, they had the much needed au- 
thority to deal with areawide issues 
on an areawide basis. 


1 pictorial difference of almost 50 years—Lincoln 
(right) Miami 


Road (below) as it looked in 1912; 
Beach today. 


Needless to say, this great change 
did not happen overnight. Concerted 
effort to obtain home rule for Dade 
County began with the close of World 
War II, when it became increasingly 
apparent that the existing forms of 
county and municipal administration 
were inadequate to cope with the 
complex problems of a_ metropolis 
bursting at the seams. A government 
with the broad authority to plan and 
act for the metropolitan area as a 
whole was needed. 

In 1945, 1947, and 1953, city- 
county consolidation proposals were 
placed on the ballot and strong at- 
tempts were made to obtain their 
adoption. The 1953 proposition. 
which would have abolished the city 
of Miami and assigned responsibility 
for its function to the county, failed 
by only 980 votes. Following its near 
dissolution, the city created the Met- 
ropolitan Miami Municipal Board 
and directed it to conduct a fact-find- 
ing study and submit recommenda- 
tions on sovernmental improvements 
for the area. The study was con- 
ducted in 1954 by the University of 
Miami with the technical assistance 





of the Public Administration Service. 
The resulting report urged a new ap- 
proach in the form of a home-rule, 
metropolitan form of government for 
the county. During the next two and 
one-half years, the necessary author- 
ity was granted to Dade by the elec- 
torate of the entire state, a charter 
board was appointed, and a charter 
drafted and finally approved on that 
fateful day in May, 1957. 
Comparatively speaking, the new 
charter is short and to the point. 
It provides for the election of two 
commissioners (one by district and 
one at large) from each of five dis- 
tricts, plus the election of an addi- 
tional commissioner from each muni- 
cipality with a population of 60,000 
or more. The present commission has 
11 members. The charter requires the 
appointment of a county manager 
who has the power, subject to civil 
service rules, to appoint or remove 
all administrative officers and em- 
ployees. It specifically provides for 
departments of finance, personnel, 
planning. law, and such others as 
may be established by administrative 
order of the manager. It requires 
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the creation of a Planning Advisory 
Board and Zoning Appeals Board. No 
municipality in the county can be 
abolished without the consent of the 
majority of its electors. Only the 
Board of Commissioners. after first 
receiving the recommendations of the 
Planning Advisory Board and the ap- 
proval of the voters, can incorporate 
a new municipality. 

The charter further provides for 
the creation of a Metropolitan Cour! 
with countywide jurisdiction, the re- 
assessment of all real and personal 
property in the county, the levying 
and collection of taxes, the establish- 
ment and enforcement of minimum 
standards, the preparation and en- 
forcement of a master plan including 
zoning, administration of technical 
codes, the regulation of traffic, the 
construction and operation of water 
and sewer systems, terminals, port 
facilities, transportation systems, and 
the administration of health, recrea- 
tion, housing, slum clearance and 
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urban renewal programs ell on 
a metropolitanwide basis. Stated 
briefly, the responsibilities of the re- 
organized county government to all 
residents of the area are as follows: 

1. To streamline the internal func- 
tions of the county government into 
an efficient team working together 
for the common welfare. 

2. To provide a governmental or- 
ganization capable of dealing with 
areawide problems. 

3. To provide tangible benefits to 
all communities within the metropoli- 
tan area in the form of improved and 
more comprehensive services. a more 
equitable distribution of the tax bur- 
den, and a means of solving problems 
that individual municipalities are 
unable to solve for themselves be- 
cause of limited municipal charter 
authority. 

4. To provide a framework within 
which the advantages of having sepa- 
rate municipal political structures 
may be retained. 
























































5. To resolve the problem of over- 
lapping or competing authority and 
responsibility between central govern- 
ment and the municipalities. 

Metro’s first three years have not 
been easy, nor have they been dull 
or lacking in accomplishment. The 
frail infant has grown into a husky, 
energetic youngster, perhaps not com- 
pletely coordinated and _ self-assured 
as yet, but gaining in strength and 
confidence every day. As of May 
1960, 12 major court cases attacking 
the validity of the home rule charter. 
the metropolitan court, and the traffic 
code had been filed against Dade 
County since the new charter became 
effective. nine of which were taken as 
high as the Florida Supreme Court. 
All 12 were decided in favor of the 
county. In addition, there have been 
six attempts to destroy or weaken the 
fledgling government at the polls. all 
of which have been defeated. 

It now appears that the most vul- 
nerable period in the life of the in- 
fant government has passed, and a 
new era is beginning in which Metro 
can direct a great deal more effort 
toward obtaining results and less to 
fighting for survival. The next few 
vears will certainly bring major 
changes in the local scene, such as 
expanded and improved services, 
more and better facilities (including 
limited-access expressways and a new 
seaport. higher minimum standards, 
more slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment, more efficient methods, and 
much closer cooperation and coordi- 
nation between the county and the 
municipalities. The foundation has 
been laid, and proved strong. Metro- 
politan Dade County can now begin 
to fulfill the purpose for which it 
was created, 


Economic Structure 
Unbelievable as it may seem, virtu- 
ally half of the economic activity in 
Dade County has developed during 
the last decade. The subtropical cli- 
mate is, of course, the area’s primary 
asset and the key to its burgeoning 
economy. The attractiveness of the 
climate has overcome such formidable 
drawbacks as a lack of raw materials 
and a relative isolation from major 
markets. Recently, however, south 
Florida has produced its own market 
—namely, the more than 1,400,000 
people who are now year-round resi- 
dents of Dade, Broward, and Palm 
Beach counties. This growth alone 
has been sufficient to attract many 
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businesses and industries. 


The foundation of the economy is 
still the tourist industry. although de- 
pendence on the seasonal migration 
of the “snowbird” is not so complete 
as in earlier years. The 63.000 hotel 
and motel rooms in Dade County— 
three times the number in 1945— 
serve from two to four million visi- 
tors yearly. It is estimated that tour- 
ism produces from 40 to 50 per cent 
of the annual income of the area. 
Running a close second is the airline 
industry. In addition to regular 
operations. several of the larger car- 
riers use Miami as a major mainte- 
nance and overhaul base. Also many 
Latin American lines make Miami 
their U. S. point of entry. One of 
the most significant developments in 
the last few years has been the in- 
crease in air transport to the Carib- 
bean Islands and Central and South 
America. In 1958 Miami Interna- 
tional handled more foreign-bound 
air cargo than any other airport in 
the country. 


Agriculture still plays an important 
role in Dade’s economy, although its 
significance is decreasing. The truck 
farming area in the southern part of 
the county is one of the most pro- 
ductive winter vegetable and fruit 
centers in the country. Agricultural 
products bring in about $50 million 
in an average year and up to $75 
million in an exceptionally good year. 
Dade County is ranked among the 12 
leading vegetable producing counties 
in the nation—a fact little known to 
most residents and visitors. 


Manufacturing is becoming an in- 
creasingly important part of the local 
economy. In 1949, manufacturing 
workers constituted 8.5 per cent of 
the total nonagricultural labor force. 
By 1954, manufacturing employment 
rose to 11.7 per cent and Jast year 
it climbed to 13.8 per cent. The 
aluminum fabricating, furniture, and 
garment industries are the largest in 
the area. Service enterprises have, of 
course, expanded rapidly to meet the 
needs of the exploding population. 
The construction industry has been 
active, employing 9.1 per cent of the 
nonfarm labor force in 1959. Retail 
and wholesale business employs more 
persons in Dade County than any 
other type of economic activity—in 
1959, 27.6 per cent of all nonagri- 
cultural workers. Many of these jobs 
serve the requirements of the tourist 
industry, but the majority are created 


































The Julia Tuttle Causeway at Miami Beach (above) and Miami’s new $26 mil- 
lion airport (below) are examples of the major increase in facilities and services 
during recent years. 














































































by the needs of the resident popu- 
lation. 

As Dade County continues to de- 
velop as a major metropolitan area. 
it can expect to benefit further from 
the economies of size and specializa- 
tion, the agglomeration of mutually 
dependent activities, advancements in 
the field of transportation. and rising 
standards of living in Latin American 
countries. Climate and an_ isolated 
geographical position will continue to 
play vital but divergent roles in the 
future development of the area. The 
“Gold Coast” will continue to attract 
a large influx of tourists and per- 
manent settlers; thus, it will be as- 
sured an adequate labor supply which 
will in turn provide an incentive for 
the location of new industries and 
businesses. Gradually decreasing costs 
of air transport should help to over- 
come the disadvantages of separation 
from northern markets and improve 
trade with the Caribbean and South 
America. In short. the economic 
structure of Dade County is sound 
and the future appears bright. 


Facilities and Services 

To understand better the reasons 
that led to the creation of Metropoli- 
tan Dade County. one needs to know 
something about the facilities and 
services that are offered to the resi- 
dents of the area—and those that are 
not. 


Water supply is an excellent  ex- 
ample. There are 46 separate water 
\ 16 publich 
owned and 30 private. All use wells 
as the source of supply. Some are 
large. others comparatively small. The 
largest by far is the city of Miami 
water system, capably administered 
by the Water and Sewer Board and 


systems in the county 


the Department of Water and Sewers. 
which sells water to a number of 
municipalities and private companies. 
Dade County has no water system 
of its own, but there is a Water and 
Sewer Section in the Public Works 
Department to correlate and control 
the activities of the privately owned 
companies, and develop an areawide 
master plan for water supply and 
sewage collection and disposal. Re- 
cently, the county agreed to purchase 
four private water companies as the 
first step toward a_ consolidated, 
unified system. 


Sewage collection and disposal 
present a more serious problem. 
Chere are 17 sewerage systems in the 
county—eight publicly owned and 
nine private. Some. of course. pro- 
vide both water distribution and 
sewage disposal. However. more 
homes lack sewer connections than 
water system connections (62 per 
cent as compared to 16 per cent). 
Almost two out of three homes in 
Dade County use septic tanks. li 
continued, this reliance on septic 
tanks could create a dangerous 
health situation: however. something 
is being done about it. Over 80 pei 
cent of the 17 systems mentioned 
above have been constructed within 
the last ten vears. Most of the larger 
municipalities now have sewage treat- 
ment plants and mains are being ex- 
tended. It has been proposed that 
the county purchase and combine all 
of the private systems. 

Virtually all of the electrical 
power in the area is supplied by the 
Florida Power and Light Company. 
Phe only exception is the municipally- 
owned system of the city of Home- 
stead. which includes a generating 
plant and the distribution lines. 





Police, fire fighting, and civil de- 
fense activities in the unincorporated 
areas of the county have been com- 
bined into a single Public Safety 
Department which, in addition to 
its regular functions, maintains a 
countywide central file on traffic ac- 
cidents. provides police detective 
services to 23 of the 26 municipali- 
lies. administers a countywide auto 
inspection program, provides jail 
detention for major crimes on an 
areawide basis. coordinates all civil 
defense activities in the county, offers 
public safety training to all munici- 
pal departments, and provides a 
central communications center. A 
program of countywide fire inspec- 
tion is also being organized. 

Garbage collection service is pro- 
vided by the Waste Division of the 
Public Works Department — twice 
weekly in the unincorporated areas 
on a fee basis. The larger cities pro- 
vide residents with similar services 
and the smaller communities use pri- 
vate contractors. The county dis- 
poses of its waste by the sanitary 
land-fill method. Two of the larger 
cities operate incinerators. 

Public transit facilities in Dade 
County. as in most other areas of the 
nation. have failed to keep pace with 
community growth; consequently, the 
level of service has declined greatly. 
There are seven local bus companies 
and two intercity lines operating in 
the county. Eight are privately 
owned and one is municipally owned 
and tax subsidized. There have been 
frequent proposals for the county 
to purchase the private companies 
and combine them with the publicly 
owned line into a unified. areawide 
bus system. County officials and 
company owners have been negoti- 
ating off and on for some time. but 
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have not been able to agree on price. 


Almost all of the health and wel- 
fare services are provided by the 
county with the assistance of federal 
and state funds. The health pro- 
vram, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, includes communi- 
cable disease control, public health 
nursing, sanitary inspection, mater- 
nal and child care, dental health, 
laboratory services. and recording 
vital statistics. Jackson Memorial 
Hospital constitutes a separate de- 
partment of the county government. 
The Welfare Department provides 
direct assistance to the needy. and 
care for the aged. Three municipali- 
ties in the area have supplementary 
welfare programs of their own. 

The county parks system includes 
six major waterfront parks and nine 
lesser ones, plus special facilities 
such as boat marinas, a zoo. an audi- 
torium, and an art museum. Most 
of the municipalities in the area pro- 
vide park and recreation facilities 
for their residents. 

The public school system is a 
countywide unit of government with 
responsibility vested in a Board of 
Public Instruction, a Board of School 
Trustees. anda Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. All are elected. 
Library services in Dade County are 
provided by the municipalities. The 
county has no library program. 


The County Port Authority oper- 
ates huge Miami International Air- 
port. a smaller airfield. and the 
Venetian Causeway to Miami Beach. 
The city of Miami operates the sea- 
port. 


Major Problems 
The rapid increase of population 
in Dade County. combined with the 


With all its progress, Dade County still 
has some major problems, as demon- 
strated here—bumper-to-bumper traffic 
at crowded intersections; 
slated for removal when urban renewal! 
becomes a reality; and flooded streets 
following tropical downpours. 


slum areas, 


past failures of local government to 
plan adequately for such explosive 
growth, has resulted in serious prob- 
lems that threaten to destroy the 
beauty and desirability of the area 
as a place to live and visit. 

One has only to drive an automo- 
bile a short distance in Metropolitan 
Miami to realize that the street sys- 
tem, designed mainly during the 1926 
land boom, is now incapable of 
meeting present—not to mention 
future—traffic demands. Urbaniza- 
tion of the county, along with the 
increased use of private transporta- 
tion, has transformed the area into 
a quagmire of traffic congestion. 
The ratio of vehicles to population 
is the highest in the nation, and the 
lack of sufficient street capacity 
becomes more critical with each 
passing year. 

To remedy the situation, Dade 
County has embarked on a large and 
very costly program to construct a 
system of limited-access expressways 
and improved arterial streets and 
bridges. The expressway program, 
currently in the. stage of rights-of- 
way acquisition and early construc- 
tion, is based on a major highway 
plan for Dade County formulated by 
a traffic engineering firm in 1956. 
The completed expressway system 
will be part of the federal interstate 
highway network. In addition, the 
county's current capital improvement 
program calls for the expenditure of 
$81.500.000 for the construction and 
improvement of major streets and 
bridges during the next five years. 

One of the most serious problems 
in Dade County is the elimination of 
slums and blight. It may come as a 
surprise to many residents and vis- 
itors that the Greater Miami area. 
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world famed for its scenic beauty and 
impressive tourist attractions, con- 
tains slums where thousands of peo- 
ple live under substandard con- 
ditions. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency initially approved 
the county's Workable Program in 
1958, and recertified it in 1959. Re- 
cently the Board of County Commis- 
sioners adopted an urban renewal 
ordinance that will enable the county 
to join with the federal government 
in a program to redevelop dilapi- 
dated areas of the community. The 
Planning Department expects to file 
an application for an advance of 
planning funds in the very near 
future. 

Scattered development _ patterns. 
such as characterize Dade County, 
make it extremely difficult to pro- 
vide each of the urban clusters in 
the area with the full complement of 
community facilities and services 
necessary to achieve and maintain a 
safe, healthy, and desirable environ- 
ment. Notable among such deficien- 
cies are public water and sanitary 
sewer systems. Last year, health 
authorities estimated that only 84 
per cent of the resident population is 
served by public water systems, 
either municipally or _ privately 
owned, and that only 38 per cent is 
similarly served by sanitary sewer- 
age systems. In other words, ap- 
proximately 136.000 people in the 
county lack public water facilities 
and nearly 600.000 persons rely upon 
septic tanks for sewage disposal. 
This of course means that many miles 
of water mains and sanitary sewers 
will have to be installed. 

There is also the problem of sur- 
face drainage and flood control. Be- 
cause of torrential, tropical down- 
pours and the general flatness and 
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lowness of the land, flooding is 
a serious threat in Dade County. As 
more and more open land is con- 
verted to urban uses and covered 
with buildings and pavement, more 
dikes. drainage canals, and storm 
sewers will have to be constructed. 
Ever present in a mushrooming 
metropolis are problems of adequate 
police and fire protection, schools, 
public health services, hospitals. 
refuse collection, and recreation and 
transportation facilities. What is suf- 
ficient today will be grossly inade- 
quate tomorrow. If Greater Miami 
is to remain a beautiful and inviting 
place to live. work. and play, there 
must be long-range, comprehensive 
planning on an areawide basis. 


Metropolitan Planning 

The charter of Metropolitan Dade 
County states that “the Board of 
County Commissioners . . . shall have 
the power to... prepare and enforce 
comprehensive plans for the develop- 
ment of the County.” It also provides 
for the creation of a Planning Ad- 
visory Board and a Planning Depart- 
ment. In May of 1957, when the 
home-rule charter was adopted, the 
only local public planning agency 
with a professional staff was the 
Planning and Zoning Board of the 
City of Miami. 

In June 1958, the county manager. 
with the assistance of Aspo, set up a 
three-day planning conference on 
long-range community needs for the 
Greater Miami area. A panel of the 
top planners in the country partici- 
pated. along with local business. pro- 
fessional. and civic leaders. The 
conference served to identify and 
dramatize the most important physi- 
cal needs of the area and resulted in 
a number of invaluable recommenda- 





tions for formulating and administer- 
ing a comprehensive planning pro- 
gram designed to meet those needs. 

Late in 1958, the county commis- 
sion appointed an 1l-member Plan- 
ning Advisory Board to review and 
make recommendations, and __ the 
county manager appointed a_plan- 
ning director. As soon as a pro- 
fessionally trained staff could be 
assembled. work began on the formu- 
lation of a master plan. The county 
received from HHFA a 70] Urban 
Planning Assistance Grant for $60.- 
000, covering a period of 15 months 
on a matching fund basis. 

To date, the comprehensive plan 
division of the Planning Department 
has completed the field survey of all 
existing land uses in the county; the 
results are being processed electron- 
ically for subsequent analysis. Work 
is also well under way on a proposed 
general land use and major thorough- 
fare plan for the metropolitan area. 
All of the required base maps have 
been prepared and a number of in- 
formation maps are being drawn. 
This initial phase of the planning 
program is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in the latter part of 1960. 

The research division is putting 
the finishing touches on a_ broad 
economic base study for the Dade 
County and south Florida area. It 
is estimated that the necessary data 
will be collected and analyzed by 
July and that the report will be pub- 
lished late this year. The section on 
population and the supplement con- 
taining all tables and charts has al- 
ready been completed. 

The project planning division has 
completed a report on proposed loca- 
tions for the new Miami seaport and 
a draft of a minimum housing code 
for Dade County. Currently — in 





process is a joint city-county study 
of the Miami central business dis- 
trict. 

The future of metropolitan plan- 
ning in Dade County looks bright 
indeed. Cooperation between the 
local municipalities and the county 
Planning Department is certain to 
increase as various parts of the 
master plan are prepared, put into 
effect, and revised to meet changing 
conditions. Metro’s role, as estab- 
lished by charter provisions, will be 
to construct a broad framework for 
the future development of the area 
by setting minimum standards which 
the municipalities must follow. If 
a city refuses or is unable to accept 
the standards established. the county 
has the authority to take over that 
particular function. Needless to sav. 
cities will be given a_ reasonable 
amount of latitude, and the accent 
will be on discussion and coopera- 
tion rather than on forceful measures. 

Among the projects that will re- 
quire close county-municipal  co- 
operation are housing code admini- 
stration, slum clearance and urban 
renewal, countywide rezoning. plat 
approvals, and determination of more 
logical municipal boundaries and 
service areas. There has been some 
discussion about the possibility of 
the county absorbing the planning 
functions of the city of Miami. If 
this should happen. all planning for 
Dade County would be unified and 
centralized in one agency. 





{n attractive booklet, PLANNING 
nD Dape County. has been pre- 
pared by the Planning Department 
and is available upon request for 
those who want more information 
about the department's current pro- 
gram and organization. 
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AUTOMATION: The Santa Clara 
County, California, planning depart- 
ment will soon be aided by a mag- 
netic tape data-recording system. The 
controller's department will operate 
the new equipment, and will provide 
the planning department with a du- 
plicate tape of the assessment rolls; 
this will include data on the assessed 
valuation, size, use, and type of prop- 
erty. The planning department will 
add to the tape data collected on land 
use, zoning, building permits, health 
statistics, incidence of crime, welfare 
case load, school enrollment, and 
census tract and planning area in- 
formation. The data can easily be 
updated by inserting later informa- 
tion at any time. 


Census Reports: According to a 
Census Bureau survey of household 
and family characteristics, the aver- 
age American family increased in 
size from 3.54 persons in 1950 to 
3.66 persons in 1959. Southern fami- 
lies were largest. with a 1959 average 
of 3.81 persons. The number of 
“subfamilies”’—those living with rel- 
atives—decreased from 2.4 million 
in 1950 to 1.6 million in 1959. 

Another report indicates an in- 
crease in vacant dwelling units avail- 
able for rent. A sample survey. 
covering January-March, 1960. 
showed that 2.6 per cent of all dwell- 
ing units were vacant and available 
for rent. During the same period in 
1959, rental vacancies totaled only 
2.3 per cent. 


Mass TRANsPoRTATION: A bill to 
aid local governments in improving 
mass transportation services in metro- 
politan areas has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Williams of 
New Jersey in co-sponsorship with 
nine other senators (S. 3278). 

The bill would authorize federal 
planning grants to: help determine 
the total transportation needs of 
metropolitan areas; help formulate 
programs for efficient and econom- 
ical coordination, integration. and 
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joint use of existing mass transporta- 
tion facilities; help coordinate plan- 
ning activities of all public bodies 
and agencies responsible for regulat- 
ing or providing mass transportation 
services in such areas; and encour- 
age study of the relationship between 
metropolitan area growth and the de- 
velopment of a total transportation 
system. 

Loan provisions would permit long- 
term low interest loans up to a total 
of $110 million to state and local gov- 
ernments and public authorities to 
help finance construction or improve- 
ment of equipment and facilities. 


Zoninc Hearinc: The New York 
City Planning Commission held its 
longest, most comprehensive public 
hearing in March. During the seven- 
day session, 387 speakers registered 
their views on the proposed compre- 
hensive amendment to the zoning 
resolution. Additional statements 
were read into the record at the re- 
quest of persons and organizations 
unable to attend. A'l in all, the com- 
mission heard 144 requests for map 
changes, and plans to give each re- 
quest a thorough review, with field 
inspections when necessary. 
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Fellowships Awarded 


The Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
has granted five new fellowships in 
city planning and urban renewal, 
and renewed the five granted in 1959. 

Winners of this year’s fellowships 
are George B. Beardsley, a Dart- 
mouth graduate, who will attend the 
University of North Carolina; David 
Z. Farbman, a senior at Harvard, 
who will study at the University of 
Pennsylvania; George N. Kurilko. a 
senior at the University of Cincinnati. 
who plans graduate work at M.I.T.; 
Charles L. Sellers, a senior at Brig- 
ham Young University, who will take 
his work at Georgia Institute of 
Technology; and Douglas H. Wag- 
ner, a graduate of Beloit College and 
the University of Kansas, who will 
attend the University of Illinois. 

The second annual American Mo- 
tors-Jaycee fellowship in city plan- 
ning has been awarded to John G. 
Doolen, associate planner with the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. Doolen, a 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, will work toward a master’s de- 
gree in city planning at the University 
of North Carolina. 


by Ned Riddle 
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O Sponsors Studies on Zoning and Migration 


A conference on zoning principles 
and a study of internal migration in 
the United States are the third and 
fourth projects in a series of semi- 
nars and studies being sponsored by 
Aspo under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation (NEWSLETTER. August 
1958, page 67). 

A proposed study of the planning 
principles of zoning grew out of a 
workshop at the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Planners in 
Seattle last summer. Richard Bab- 
cock, Chicago attorney. AsPO mem- 
ber, and affiliate member of Alp. 
conducted this Seattle workshop and 
has since been leading efforts to get 
a more extensive study under way. 
Plans for the study are not yet de- 
fined. but it is hoped that from it 
would come a_ publication which 
would serve as an authoritative ref- 
erence. It would be used both by 
planners in preparing zoning plans 
and by attorneys in preparing and 
documenting zoning cases. 

Acting jointly with the Alp. 
Aspo sponsored a conference at the 
University of Chicago Law School on 
February 18 and 19, at which an ad 
hoc committee began to outline plans 
for the study. Those attending the 
meeting included Mr. Babcock, Wal- 
ter Blucher, Fred Clark, Alison Dun- 
ham, Alan Fonoroff. Philip Greene. 
Jr.. Charles Haar. Herbert Stevens. 
Fred Stickel, and Norman Williams. 
Jr.. Jack Noble. editor of Zonine Dt- 
GEST, and the executive directors of 
the two cooperating organizations. 
W. C. Dutton, Jr.. of Arp and Dennis 
O’Harrow of Aspo. 

The study of internal migration 
and the “exploding metropolis” will 
be conducted by Dr. Clarence Senior 
of Columbia University. Its purposes 
are to analyze internal migration and 
urbanization; to identify the major 
problem areas: to learn what se- 
lected cities have done to resolve 
the problems; and to suggest direc- 
tions for future action. Barring a 
major depresssion. both internal mi- 
eration and urbanization will con- 
tinue to increase spectacularly. as in 
recent years. The economic ma- 
chinery of big cities has needed the 
newcomers, but cities have usually 
been unable to expand housing. 
schooling, and other community 
facilities to keep pace with the 
expanding population. 
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Dr. Senior. who is a lecturer in so- 
ciology at Columbia, has had 15 
vears experience in migration in 
search and the administration of mi- 
gration programs. Currently on leave 
as chief of the migration division 
of the Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor. he has carried out migration 
studies in Brazil. Chile. the Virgin 
Islands. and the United Kingdom. 
as well as in Puerto Rico, where he 
was formerly director of the Social 
Science Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. In 1955, he 
conducted a study of Jamaican mi- 
gration to Great Britain for the gov- 
ernment of Jamaica. He is co-author 


of The Puerto Rican Journey: Neu 
York's Newest Migrants, and author 
of the recently published book Land 
Reform and Democracy, a study of 


agrarian reform in Mexico. 


Dr. Senior holds a doctorate in 
sociology and economics from Co- 
lumbia University. His civic activi- 
ties include posts as assistant secre- 
tary of the Citizen’s League of Kan- 
sas City and secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Housing Council. as well as 
board memberships in a number of 
social and civic agencies in New 
York City, including the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council. 


Joint Committee On Education Meets 


The Joint Aspo-A1ip Committee on 
Planning Education met on March 
17 in Washington, D. C.. with Allen 
E. Pritchard. director of the Munici- 
pal Manpower Commission—the com- 
mission established last year, with 
a grant of $500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation, to make a two-year study 
of the needs of urban government 
for specialized personnel (see NEWs- 
LETTER July 1959, p. 63). 

Key item for discussion was the role 
of the planning function in municipal 
government, and personnel training 
and requirements to fulfill that func- 
tion. Aspo committee members. at- 
tending were Chairman Martin 
Meyerson, director of urban studies 
at Harvard: and Dennis O’Harrow. 
Aspo’s executive director. AIP rep- 
resentatives included Jack Parker. 
chairman of the University of North 
Carolina’s planning departm>at, and 
W. C. Dutton, Jr.. Arp executive di- 
rector. Harvey Perloff, of Resources 
for the Future. Inc.. and Robert 
Griffin, Jr.. Aip staff member who is 
serving as staff liaison with the com- 
mission. also attended the meeting. 

The joint Aspo-Alp committee was 
formed in 1955 to explore means of 
investigating and evaluating planning 
education and recruitment. The ini- 
tial work of this committee was. to 
a great degree, responsible for the 
Ford Foundation’s interest in a proj- 
ect to study the problems of recruit- 
ment and education of personnel in 
the entire public administration field; 
the joint committee’s request for a 
small grant to establish a staff oper- 
ation on a temporary basis was com- 


bined with a grant to the Municipal 
Manpower Commission. 





Martin Meyerson 


Book Sales Increase 


Aspo’s sale publications now total 
155 titles. Twenty-eight new titles 
have been added since last May, and 
three more are scheduled for next 
month. In 1959, Aspo sold 3,852 
copies; the gross sales amounted to 
$17.457—$8,258 from Aspo’s own 
publications and $9,199 from books 
and pamphlets sold by Aspo, at a 
discount to members, through ar- 
rangements with 21 United States 
and foreign publishers. 


Income Rises 

Aspo’s sources of income are 
shown in the bar chart. The 1960 
budget is 72 per cent above actual 
income in 1955. 
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Membership Multiplies 

Planners in 47 countries partici- 
pate in the programs of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. 

In the United States, the Society 
has members in 49 states (Idaho 
missing) and in Guam, Puerto Rico. 
and Washington, D. C. Abroad, 
there are 251 Aspo members— in 
Argentina; Australia; Austria; Bar- 
bados; Belgium; Bolivia; Brazil; 
Canada; Chile; Colombia; Costa 
Rica; Cuba; Denmark; Dominican 
Republic; Egypt; England; France; 
Germany; Honduras: Hungary; 
India; Israel; Italy; Japan; Korea; 
Liberia; Mexico; the Netherlands; 
New Zealand; Nicaragua; Norway; 
Peru; the Philippines; Poland; Por- 
tugal: Rumania; Russia; Saudi Ara- 
bia; South Africa; Spain; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Thailand; Turkey; 
Uruguay; and Venezuela. 

Total membership in the Society 
has increased 66 per cent in the 
past five years. This figure does 
not include libraries that are not 
members but subscribe to the NEws- 
LETTER and the annual volume of 
conference papers—up 86 per cent 
since 1955. Nor does this figure 
include subscribers to PLANNING 
ADVISORY SERVICE or ZONING DIGEST. 
who have increased by 41 per cent 
and 31 per cent, respectively, in this 
five-year period. 

In the first four months of 1960. 
220 new members joined Aspo, in- 


cluding 54 students. So far this 
year, there are 32 new ZONING 
Dicest subscribers and 31 new 
subscribers to PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE. 

~ . 
Services Broaden 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE an- 


swered more than 600 inquires from 
subscribers in 1959—answers that re- 
quired an estimated total of 33.25 
man-months. (See p. 54 for a sample 
inquiry and answer.) Monthly In- 
formation Reports on some aspects 
of planning and zoning are also 
part of the Service. The 1959 series 
included research reports on water- 
front development for resort and 
residential uses; protection of fu- 
ture streets; planned industrial dis- 
trict zoning; budgets and staff sala- 
ries of planning agencies; how 
“planning pays”; subdivision man- 
uals; central business district goals; 
hillside development; zoning ordi- 
nance indexing; and shopping cen- 
ter zoning. 
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ZonING DIGEST reported 367 zon- 
ing cases in 1959 including all 
zoning cases in state courts of last 
resort as well as many decisions of 
inferior courts. Beginning in 1960, 
every issue includes an article on 
zoning, written by outstanding peo- 
ple in the field of law or planning. 
A recent analysis showed the follow- 
ing categories of subscribers: 

local, state, federal, and foreign 

planning agencies 
redevelopment agencies 

boards of zoning appeal 

city and private attorneys 

mayors and managers 

building officials 

planning and law libraries 

architects 

consultants 

engineers 

Aspo’s Field Service includes con- 
sultation on administrative and tech- 
nical aspects of planning programs, 
analysis of local conditions, and off- 
the-record sessions with public off- 


PO 


cials. A current project is a study of 
the organization and program of a 
multi-county metropolitan area plan- 
ning agency. 

Planning personnel continues to 
be an extremely active area of AsPo 
service. The twice-monthly Jogs 1N 
PLANNING listed a total of 534 plan- 
ning positions available in 1959. In 
the first four months of 1960, 35 
more openings were advertised than 
during the same period of 1959. A 
survey of planning schools was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, 
giving information on the estimated 
number of graduates with bache- 
lors’, masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 
1958 through 1962; full- and part- 
time faculty of planning schools; and 
the scholarships and_ fellowships 
available. 

The Aspo NEWSLETTER now has 
a circulation of 5,700. The distri- 
bution of PLanNninG 1960—the pub- 
lication of the 1960 conference 
papers—will be approximately 5,000. 
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Question and Comment: Combining Agencies 





Our county is very large in area and very small in population. The county 
plan commission has been asked by the city council in the county to take over 
the city’s planning and zoning. The city has no staff, and we have only one 
professional. Can you outline for us the advantages and disadvantages of a 


combined city-county planning staff? 


There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages of combined city-county 
planning operations. Either may de- 
termine the best course of action: 
In one place combination may clear- 
ly be the best course; in another 
place, separate agencies may be best. 

City-county planning may be car- 
ried out in several ways, but gener- 
ally it would fall into one of four 
patterns: 

1. A single staff working under a 
single commission but carrying out 
planning and zoning for all jurisdic- 
tions. (Indianapolis-Marion County. 
Indiana) 

2. A single staff jointly financed 
and operating under the direction of 
separate city and county commis- 
sions. (Toledo-Lucas County, Ohio; 
Tucson-Pima County, Arizona) 

3. Separate city and county com- 
missions with separately financed 
staffs occupying the same office and 
operating jointly. (Ogden-Weber 
County, Utah) 

4. Separate commissions, separate 
staffs, separate offices, but close co- 
operation, both formal and informal. 
at staff and commission level. Com- 
pletely separate financing. (Phoenix- 
Maricopa County, Arizona) 

Scheme 4 is open to every set of 
city-county planning agencies, since 
it needs no legislative action, only 
the good will of the two agencies. 
We must admit, however, that there 
are areas where the two agencies go 
along on their own. completely 
ignoring each other. 

We have listed scheme 3 to be 
complete, but it is rare. It is most 
useful when state law or some local 
situation make scheme | and 2 legal- 
ly impossible. We shall address our 
remarks to schemes 1 and 2 versus 
scheme 4. 

The first advantage in a combined 
city-county agency is that it gives 
metropolitan areas a single planning 
agency, with a unified viewpoint. 
Some of the most difficult city prob- 
lems lie in areas outside the city gov- 
ernment’s jurisdiction limits. A com- 
bined agency moves back and forth 
freely across these limits. 

While many areas—such as Phoe- 
nix and Maricopa County—maintain 
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a high degree of planning coopera- 
tion, others find it difficult to 
achieve. In any area, the situation 
will change from time to time, so that 
there is no assurance of continuing 
cooperation. 

There may be financial advantages 
for areas with smaller population. 
The planning budget that either the 
city or county can authorize is in- 
sufficient to hire a staff or do any- 
thing substantive. Combining the 
separate appropriations may produce 
enough for a staff. Combining may 
sometimes make the difference be- 
tween one good staff and two 
mediocre ones. Combining may also 
eliminate duplication in such items 
as library. telephone. and _ clerical 
staff. 

An important advantage of scheme 
2—a single staff but two commis- 
sions—is the educational effect. Gen- 
erally, rural and urban citizens do 
not understand each other's prob- 
lems. Combined city-county meetings 
are invaluable in opening the eyes 
of both groups. 

The possible disadvantages in the 
combined city-county staff are not 
quite so easy to set forth. One is that 
public and government officials may 
expect too much of a new city-county 
agency. The mere creation of a 
combined staff solves no develop- 
ment problems that were not solved 
before unification. Agencies are 
combined with the hope of coordi- 
nating the attack, but solutions still 
remain to be found. If the combina- 
tion starts with too much ballyhoo, 
the citizens’ unwarranted expecta- 
tions will actually handicap the 
work. 

There may be a _ misconception 
about the amount of work that the 
combination eliminates, and that a 
combined staff can accomplish. For 
example, two of the largest planning 
staffs in the United States are those 
for the county and city of Los An- 
geles. Combining these two staffs 
would not eliminate duplication, be- 
cause each is fully employed in its 
own area and there is no overlap of 
territory. In fact, there is every rea- 
son to believe that combination 
would require additional personnel 









to handle the complex administrative 
problems. 

There is always the danger, in 
combining city and county planning. 
that one of the jurisdictions will not 
do its share. This is another aspect 
of the misconception that combining 
operations produces enormous sav- 
ings in manpower. One jurisdiction 
may say, “They have a good staff, 
they can do our planning without 
extra cost.” 

You also run into the belief of city 
officials that the city is already pay- 
ing the lion’s share of county plan- 
ning costs, so why shouldn’t the city 
get something out of it? It would 
take at least the wisdom of a Sol- 
omon to solve this problem, but the 
method of solution really makes no 
difference—more work requires more 
staff and more money! 


You must be particularly careful 
if the proposal calls for a county 
agency to take on city planning work. 
Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
long range planning is planning ad- 
ministration—the day-to-day admin- 
istration of zoning and subdivision 
regulations, and demands by officials 
and citizens for work on immediate 
problems. Staff time is so completely 
pre-empted by immediate demands 
that there is none left for real long 
range planning. And, of course, these 
duties are much more demanding in 
an urban area than in rural areas. 


There are no sure-fire criteria for 
determining whether to combine. We 
cited Indianapolis and Toledo as ex- 
amples of combined agencies. In 
both of these instances, the counties 
are relatively small, and, further- 
more, are fairly accurate delineations 
of the urbanizing metropolitan areas 
for their respective cities. Through- 
out the United States where such 
homogeneous centers of population 
concentration exist, there is a definite 
trend toward city-county planning 
consolidation. 


In your sparsely settled county. 
the case for consolidation is not so 
clear-cut. There would be advan- 
tages, but there will have to be 
enough money and staff to handle 
both the city area and the remainder 
of the county. Planning and plan- 
ning administration for a growing 
city the size of your county seat 
cannot be handled casually, nor 
without staff and expense in addition 
to that needed for the county. 

Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s PLANNING 
ApvIsORY SERVICE. 
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personals 


LAWRENCE M. Orton has received 
the Medal of Honor for City Plan- 
ning, an award sponsored jointly by 
the metropolitan section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, and 
the Brooklyn and New York chapters 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


Mr. Orton, commissioner of the 
New York City Planning Commission, 
is a former director, vice president, 
and president of Aspo, 1950-1954. 

The award, established in 1939, has 
been conferred only three times pre- 
viously—to George McAneny, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edward Mur- 


ray Bassett. 


Bruce W. MecartNey, planner on 
the staff of the Twin Cities Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, was a 
member of a team that tied for fourth 
place in an international competition 
for planning and designing a long 
range highway plan for London. Mr. 
Mecartney entered the competition 
with two British architect-planners 
while he was in London last year. 


The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment now has two professional 
planners on its staff: Robert F. VAN 
Hoer, director of the planning divi- 
sion; and Ropert S. BoATMAN, com- 
munity planning specialist. Their job 
is to work with local planning com- 
missions and technicians to integrate 
the needs of the state trunklines and 
expressways with local planning pro- 
grams. 


Mr. Boatman joined the highway 
department last month; he was form- 
erly in a consulting partnership with 
Scott Bagby, in Grand Rapids. 


job changes 


J. Lee Brown, director, Spring- 
field-Clark County, Ohio Regional 
Planning Commission, to assistant di- 
rector, Louisville Central Area Plan- 
ning Commission, Kentucky. 
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Rocer T. Dittmer, planning di- 
rector, City Plan Commission, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, to planning direc- 


tor, City Planning Commission, 


Eureka, California. 


Peter B. Dorram, staff, Candeub 
and Fleissig, planning consultants, 
and Dean K. Boorman, planning ad- 
visor, New York City Planning Com- 
mission, to staff, community plan- 
ning department, Ebasco Services, 


New York. 


J. Paut Jones, from senior con- 
sultant to director, Community Plan- 
ning, Ebasco Services, New York. 


DanieEL F. KRuMEL, Jr., graduate, 
University of Wisconsin, to planner 
II, City Planning Commission, Pen- 
sacola, Florida. 


Me vin F. Levine, chief, regional 
planning division, Boston City Plan- 
ning Department, to chief planner. 
National Capital Downtown Commit- 
tee, Inc., Washington. 


Dona.p FE. Poxorsk1, from assist- 
ant planner to director, Allen County 
Plan Commission, Indiana. 


NicHOLas F. PoppeLreirer, staff, 
Alameda County Planning Commis- 
sion, California, to planning techni- 
cian, Azusa City Planning Commis- 
sion, California. 


THomas H. Roserts, from acting 
planning director to planning direc- 
tor, Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion, Atlanta. 


ARTHUR E., RosFELp, to director of 
educational activities for ACTION: 


Mr. Rosfeld was formerly manager of 





School News 


Goucher College, with the aid of 
a $15,000 grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, will conduct a pilot 
civic education program in ten urban 
centers in 1960-61. Local seminars, 
consisting of six sessions, will be led 
by specially trained Goucher alum- 
nae, together with selected men and 
women in each of the ten communi- 
ties. The program, which will at- 
tempt to “raise the level of civic 
intelligence and _ participation in 
dealing with urban problems,” grew 
out of a series of college-community 
seminars, held in 1959-60, on “Hu- 
man Values in the Emerging Amer- 
ican City,” which highlighted Gouch- 


er’s 75th anniversary. 





commercial relations with the Ameri- 
can Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. 


Jack C. Situ, principal planning 
consultant, Department of City Plan- 
ning, New York, to chief, office of 
master planning. 


Georce R. VoLker, planning di- 
rector, City Planning Commission, 
Turlock, California, to city manager. 





S. HERBERT Hare, 72, city planner 
and landscape architect, died April 
18 at his home in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

A member of the consulting firm 
of Hare and Hare in Kansas City 
since 1910, Mr. Hare was a charter 
member of Aspo and became an 
honorary life member last year. 


Mr. Hare was a consultant on plan- 
ning to many cities and foreign 
countries. He supervised planning at 
Camp Finston, Kansas, during World 
War I, and served as district planner 
for the United States Housing Cor- 
poration and with the state planning 
boards of Missouri, Kansas, and 
lowa. He was a former director of 
the American Institute of Planners. 
Mr. Hare was the author of several 
articles and reports on city planning. 


BEARDSLEY RUML, 65, who devised 
the pay-as-you-go plan for payment 
of federal income tax, died of a heart 
ailment in Danbury, Connecticut, 
April 18. 

Among his many interests and ac- 
tivities in business, finance, and edu- 
cation—chairman of R. H. Macy & 
Co.; chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York; dean and pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Chicago; trustee of the National 
Planning Association, the Committee 
for Economic Development, and the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York; a director of Encyclopaedia 
Brittannica, Inc.-—Mr. Ruml included 
Aspo membership since 1938. 


As a young man Mr. Ruml served 
as director of the $80 million Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial; it 
was the Spelman fund that, subse- 
quently, financed the building of 
“Thirteen-Thirteen” as the national 
headquarters for organizations inter- 
ested in government and public ad- 
ministration, and subsidized Aspo 
and several other organizations at 
Thirteen-Thirteen for a 15-year 
period ending in 1949, 





planners library 


The Techniques of Urban Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Ralph W. Pfouts. 
editor. Chandler-Davis Publishing 
Co.. P.O. Box 36, West Trenton, 
N. J. 1960. 410 pp. Soft bound, 
$4.25: library edition, $5. 

This will be a most useful book. 
Any planner who starts in to do a 
serious economic study of his city 
or region quickly becomes aware of 
the difficulty in getting any authori- 
tative guidance on how the job should 
be done. Usually he goes through his 
library to see what other cities have 
done and ends up in total confusion 
and well on his way to a nervous 
breakdown. He might better grab 
the first study he finds and copy its 
method slavishly, without tormenting 
himself with the alternatives. Not 
that this book cures any confusion, 
since it gives more or less equal space 
to alternative methods. It does, how- 
ever, assemble for the first time the 
primary contributions to the theory 
of urban economic analysis. 

The volume is divided into three 
major sectiosn: (1) the economic 
base theory and its implications; (2) 
objections to the economic — base 
theory and an alternative theory: 
(3) the input-output approach. Of 
course, the material on input-output 
is only a small portion of the volu- 
minous writings that have poured out 
from the regional scientists lately. 
It is a good book for the planning 
library. It would be more useful if 
it contained an index. (DOH) 





Regional Planning 

Regional Plan Reports No. 1 through 
No. 4, Economic Potentials. Land Use 
Plan, Circulation Plan, School Plan, and 
Park Plan. Sangamon County Regional 
Planning Commission, 617 East Jefferson, 
Springeld, Illinois. 1959. $1.50 each $5 set. 


Functional Organization of the Lan- 
sing Tri-County Region. Tri-County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 1115 North 
Washington, Lansing. 1959. $2. 

An unusual and quite original approach 
to a basic analysis of regional problems. 


Public Information 

You and Modern Zoning. Minneap- 
olis Planning Commission, 501 City Hall, 
Minneapolis 15. 1959. 


Your Questions Answered about Down- 
town Lancaster—1980. Lancaster City 
Planning Commission, 208 N. Duke St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Law of Open Space: Legal 
Aspects of Acquiring or Otherwise 
Preserving Open Space in the Tri- 
State New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion. Shirley A. Siegel. Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 230 W. 41st 
St. New York 36. 1960. $3.50. 

An excellent job of drawing to- 
gether material on the many devices 
that may be used to acquire and pre- 
serve open space. The author con- 
cludes that there is more authority 
to accomplish open space objectives 
than most public agencies realize. 
Though based primarily on the laws 
of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, the study will be useful in 
the rest of the country, too. The first 
of a series of four publications in re- 


lated fields. (JN) 
A Framework for Urban Studies. 


A Report to the Committee on Urban 
Research by Coleman Woodbury, Di- 
rector of Urban Research, University 
of Wisconsin. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25. 1959. $1.20. 

An analysis of urban-metropolitan 
development and research needs. 





Metropolitan Planning 
Metropolitan Challenge. Metropolitan 
Community Studies, Inc.. 410 W. First St.. 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1959. $3. 
The report of a two-year study (1957-59) 
of the metropolitan problems of Dayton. 


The Changing City: A Forecast of 
Planning Issues for the City of Toronto, 
1956-1980. Toronto Planning Board, 129 
Adelaide St. W., Toronto 1. 1959. 


Spokane Metropolitan Area Study. 
Spokane City Plan Commission, 309 City 
Hall, Spokane 1. 1959. $2. 


Industry 

The Usefulness of Philadelphia’s In- 
dustrial Plant. Prepared by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., for the Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission, 1317 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia 7. 1960. 

This is an outstanding report. Recom- 
mended for method as well as content. 


Manufacturing Complex of the Tri- 
County Area. Regional Planning Study 
No. 5, Medina-Summit-Portage. Tri-County 
Regional Planning Commission, 578 W. 
Market St., Akron 3, Ohio. 1960. 


Urban Renewal 

Urban Renewal and Intergroup Rela- 
tions—A Report on Philadelphia Expe- 
rience. Commission on Human Relations, 
800 Commercial Trust Building, 16 So. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2. 1959. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Balanced Community Develop- 
ment; Community Analysis; Com- 
prehensive Planning; Planning Ur- 
ban Renewal Projects; Modernizing 
Local Government; Financing Com- 
munity Development; Community 
Leadership. Community Develop- 
ment Series. Construction and Civic 
Development Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 50 cents each; $3 per set 
of seven. 

The seven pamphlets of the new 
Community Development Series are 
intended to replace previous U.S. 
Chamber publications on city plan- 
ning. In spite of the official Chamber 
policy that, “The federal government 
should withdraw, at the earliest prac- 
tical time, all federal authorizations, 
appropriations, and contributions for 
urban renewal, community facilities, 
and community planning . . .,” the 
series is well done. Each pamphlet 
supplements the others and should be 
useful to community leaders in 
achieving balanced community de- 
velopment. 

But it is a shame that Zoning and 
Civic Development and the other 
pamphlets on city planning and urban 
development will not continue to be 
printed. The reviewer has always 
regarded the zoning pamphlet as one 
of the best in its class. (JP) 





Transportation 

The Regional Impact of Highways. 
Philip B. Herr. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology School of Architecture and 
Planning, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 1959. 

A study prepared under a grant to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
the Urban Land Institute. 

Major Thoroughfare Plan for Arling- 
ton County, Virginia. Office of Planning, 
Court House, Arlington County, Va. 1959. 

Municipal Street Trees. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 E. Johnson St., 
Madison 3. 1960. $3. 


Health Facilities 

Analysis and Evaluation of the Gen- 
eral Hospital Service Areas. 1959. $8. 
Policies for the Planning of the Medical 
Center of Mayaguez. 1960. $5. Depart- 
ment of Health, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Associated Consultants, 1430 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

The first two of four volumes. 
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